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The state supported education of the day tends 
to ignore the past, and to concentrate exclusively 


on economics and socicology 


The privately endowed and managed institutions 

are free to develop an education that combines 

thoroughness and range. Such grounding not 
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Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Pennsyl- 
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it and can prove their fitness to profit by it 
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“PT ET us work together, not as colored 

people nor as white people for the 
narrow benefit of any group alone, but 
together, as American 
citizens for the com- 
mon good of our com- 


mon city, our common 
. 
country.” 


Ruth Standish 
Baldwin 


In these simple but eloquent words 
Ruth Standish Baldwin launched the 
National League on Urban Conditions 
Among Negroes. There was no fanfare, 
no advance publicity, no elaborate ex- 
pression of finely drawn theories of race 
relations nor any complex ideas of race 
adjustment. In the cultured quiet of her 
home a gentlewoman with high ideals 
and noble purposes gathered about her 
a small group of men and women with 
a passion for justice and faith in their 
fellow men and there they decided to give 
all that they could of their means, their 
energy and their knowledge to remove 
the economic and social disabilities which 
were the lot of colored citizens in the city 
of New York and in the nation. 

A quarter of a century has passed since 
that historic meeting and since then the 
small organization known originally as 
the National League on Urban Condi- 
tions Among Negroes has become the 
National Urban League. Today the work 
which Mrs. Baldwin initiated is carried 
on in two score cities extending across 
the continent. As an organization the 
National Urban League is not without 
its defects, but no one will deny that it 
has exerted profound influence for good 
on the course of race relations in 
America. 


Therefore it can be truly said that Ruth 
Standish Baldwin still lives and will 
live as long as men and women inspired 
by her noble words go forth to seek 
amidst doubt and despair the triumph of 
that spirit of brotherhood by which her 
own life was ennobled. 


HRONOLOGICALLY the old year ,,y 
is gone. But in a larger sense the ol | U 
year still persists, carrying into the new 
the always unfinishe { 
On A New Year business that had its pg. 
inception beyond the y,. 

strict limits of any specific time. The 
wild excitement, the hilarious abandon pet 
which attends the birth of the new 13) pea 
perhaps as much a propitiation of the | 
gods for the unknown future as it is a) (es 
release from the fears which marked an jeg 
uncertain past. It is not far removed fun- gen 
damentally from certain customs of the fes 
primitives whose knowledge of the etern- gta) 
al laws of cause and effect may have dic 
been scanty when compared with that of the 
civilized people, but whose mores have ath 
left their imprint on even the most aga 
advanced sections of the human race. cia 
And so we greet the New Year hope- wh 
fully, although we cannot shake off the the 
apprehensions of the old. We still face wh 
the same difficulties; the same inequali- ita 
ties persist; the same struggle impends. req 
True there are compensations. For if our tact 
tasks are in no way lessened, we still have’ for 
our friends whose faith in the ultimate 1 
triumph of the finer qualities of men Wi 
over their baser instincts remains strong a Pp 
and unyielding. gan 
After all we would not avoid the strug- | sup 
gle. We would not shun the conflict. We | mer 
would not seek an easier way. Out of }hol 
struggle there will come a better race, } coll 
composed of courageous men and women | the 
tried in the fires of life and nobler as aj} Mec’ 
result. “The strong men,” sings the poet, Col 
“keep a comin’ on”—“gittin’ stronger.” (one 
As the intensity of the struggle becomes } Wes! 
ever fiercer, there will be those, there pub 
have been those who, crushed by despair, ‘© t 
have longed for surcease from the con-)%0U 
flict, who have sought the shelter of Jwer 
quieter ways. But Gethsemane has await: } 
ed and for aught we know will always 
await those who would save their souls” 
and the souls of their fellow men. ' 
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We welcome the New Year. We 
iall not shirk its responsibilities. We 
ice it unafraid. 


C INSIDERABLE agitation has been 
“ provoked on occasion by the alleged 
refusal of Southern college teams to en- 

gage in games sched- 
Bright College uled with Northern 
Years college teams when a 

Negro player hap- 
pens to be in the line-up of the Northern 
team. 

In the past few years the “gate” has 
destroyed in most liberal Northern col- 
leges a realistic observance of the lofty 
sentiments of Democracy which they pro- 
fess. As a matter of fact, while the firm 
stand of the A. A. U. against racial preju- 
dice has resulted in fine sportsmanship on 
the part of Southern track and _ field 
athletes who without hesitancy compete 
against young men of color, college offi- 
cials fearful of offending the South have, 
where Negroes are permitted to “try for 
the team,” consistently withdrawn them 
when Southern college officials requested 
it and in many cases even without such a 
request. In other instances Negroes are 
tacitly forbidden to “try for the teams” 
for fear of future embarrassments. 

Take the case of Michigan, where 
Willis Ward, admittedly a great end and 
a popular student, was kept out of the 
-game with Georgia Tech because of the 
supposed racial sensitivity of the young 
jmen from that institution who were up- 
holding not only the honor of their 
college but apparently the prestige of 
ithe white race. Or take the case of 

‘MeCrary and Baker of Michigan State 
College. McCrary is admittedly a star, 

‘one of the great plavers in the middle 

west. But, according to reports, when the 

publicity about Michigan State was sent 
to the press—if it happened to be the 

Southern press—McCrary and Baker 

were strangely missing from the team 

‘photograph and strangely omitted in 
tales of its prowess. 
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That such a course is in most cases fool- 
ish and tends to encourage racial preju- 
dice might be ascertained from the fact 
that Luvalle, a Negro, was in the line-up 
when Loyola of Los Angeles played 
against a Texas college without any 
noticeable ill-effects on the young men 
from Texas or on the supremacy of the 
white race. Moreover, that there is con- 
siderable sentiment in the South against 
such racial silliness can be seen from 
a sports article by Ward Burris, sports 
editor of the San Antonio Express, San 
Antonio, Texas, a white daily: 

“The Texas Aggies scheduled Michi- 
gan State for a game of football. All that 
concerns the ‘Texas Aggies is that the men 
opposing them are amateurs and scholas- 
tically eligible. If the Texas Aggies are 
not worried the general public should not 
be. ... If Michigan State had a colored 
player and Texas Aggies scheduled 
Michigan State, it would seem narrow 
and childish for any protest to come from 
Texas people.” 


HE Opportunity Literary Competi- 
tion which has been conducted each 
year for the past three years by OPPor- 
TUNITY Magazine 
The Opportunity will assume a greatly 
Literary Award altered form in the 
year 1935. Instead of 
a single prize of $100.00 for the best 
short story or essay written by a Negro, 
there will be a $10.00 prize awarded 
each month to that college student, what- 
ever his race, who in the opinion of the 
judges submits the best essay of not more 
than 750 words on some subject treated 
in a current issue of OPPORTUNITY. The 
successful essay will be published the fol- 
lowing month and at the end of the col- 
lege vear the best of the monthly prize 
winners will receive an additional prize 
of $25.00. 
Full details of this contest are pub- 
lished on another page in this issue of 
OPPORTUNITY. 
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The Eleventh Hour of Nordicism* 


Retrospective Review of the Literature of the Negro for 1934. 


By Avatn Locke 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LITERATURE OF THE NEGRO: 1934 


FICTION 


So Red the Rose—Stark Young, 
Charles Scribners Sons, N. Y.—$2.50. 
Unfinished Cathedral—T. Stribling, 
Doubleday, Doran, N. Y.—$2.50. 
Transient Lady—Octavus R. Cohen, 
Appleton-Century, N. Y.—$2.00. 
Let the Band Play Dixie—Roark Bradford, 
Harper Bros, N. Y.—$2.00. 
Come in At The Door—William March, 
Harrison Smith & Haas, N. Y.—$2.50. 
Candy—L. M. Alexander, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y.—$2.50. 
Portrait of Eden—Margaret Sperry, 
Liveright & Co., N. Y.—$2.50. 
Deep River—Clement Wood, 
William Godwin, Inc., N. Y.—$2.00. 
Stars Fell on Alabama—Carl Carmer, 
Farrar & Rinehart, N. Y.—$3.00. 
The Ways of White Folks—Langston Hughes, 
Alfred Knopf, Inc., N. Y.—$2.50. 
Jonah’s Gourd Vine—Zora Hurston, 
J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia—$2.00. 
With Naked Foot—Emily Hahn, 
Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis—$2.00. 
Black God—D. Manners—Sutton, 
Longmans Green, N. Y.—$2.50. 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Negro, An Anthology—Nancy Cunard, 
Wishart & Co., London, England 
£2 /$11 plus duty. 
Le Noir, A School Anthology—Mercer Cook, 
American Book Co., N. Y.—-$1.00. 
John Brown, Terrible Saint—David Karsner, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y.—$3.00. 
American Ballads and Folk Songs—John A. and 
Alan Lomax—Macmillan Co., N. Y.—$5.00. 
Beale Street, Where the Blues Began—G. W. Lee, 
Robert Ballou, N. Y.—$2.50. 


DRAMA 
john Brown—Ronald Gow, Mss. 
Dance With Your Gods—-Perkins, Mss. 
Africana—Donald Heywood, Mss. 


Roll On, Sweet Chariot—Paul Green, 
Published as “Potters Field’—McBride. 


RETROSPECTIVE review must needs ask 

the question : what have been the dominant 
trends in the literature of the year? I make 
no apology for presenting my conclusions first, 
although I vouch for their being conclusions 
and not preconceptions. Only toward the end 
of a long list of reading was there any semblance 
of dominant notes and outstanding trends. But 
in retrospect they were unmistakably clear ; each 


*This is the sixth article in the series of Retrospective 
Reviews by Dr. Alain Locke, which save for the year 
1930 have appeared in Opportunity each year since 1929. 


Aykunkor or The Witch Doctor—Asadata Dafora, Mss 


Six Plays for a Negro Theatre—Randolph Edmonds, 
Water Baker Co., Boston——$.75. 

Stevedore—Paul Peters and George Sklar, 
Covici-Friede, N. Y.—-$1.50. 


HISTORICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL 

Negro White Adjustment— Paul E. Baker, 
Association Press, N. Y.—- $2.00. 

Life on the Negro Frontier—George R. Arthur, 
Association (Y. M. C. A.) Press, N. Y.—-$2.00. 

The Negro Professional Man and the Community 
Carter G. Woodson, Associated Publishers, 
Washingtog, D. C.—$3.25. 

The Shadow of the Plantation—Charles S. Johnson, 
University of Chicago Press—$2.50. 

Race Relations—W. D. Weatherford and Charles S. 
Johnson—D. C. Heath & Co., N. Y.—$3.20. 

A Guide to Studies in African History—-Willis Huggins 

and John G. Jackson—Wyllie Press, N. Y.—-$1.25. 

Consctousness and the American Negro 

Rebecca C. Barton, Aronld Busck, Copenhagen. 

$2.00. 

Negro Americans, What Now? 
The Viking Press, N. Y. 


Race 


James Weldon Johnson, 
$1.25. 


EDUCATION 
The Physical and Mental Abilities of the American 

Negro—Yearbook No. 3—-Journal of Negro Educa- 

tion, Howard University, July issue, 1954—$1.50. 
The Evolution of The Negro College—Dwight O. W. 
Holmes, Columbia University Press——$2.25. 
Education of the Negro in the American Social 
Order— Horace Mann Bond, Prentice-Hall, N. Y., 
$2.75. 


The 


AFRICANA 


Liberia Rediscovered—James C. Young, 
Doubleday, Doran, N. Y.—$1.50. 

Native Policy in South Africa—Ifor L. Evans, 
The Macmillan Co., N. Y.—$2.00. 

Rebdel Destiny—Melville and Frances Herskovits, 
McGraw Hill, N. Y.—-$3.00. 


The Education of Primitive Peoples—Albert D. Helser, 
Fleming Revell Co., N. Y.— $3.00. 

The African To-day—D. Westermann, 
Oxford University Press, N. Y.—7s. 6d. 


writer somewhere along the road, no matter 
what his mission, creed or race, had met the 
Zeitgeist, had been confronted with the same 
hard riddle, and had not been allowed to pass 
on without some answer. Even in the variety 
of answers, the identity of the question is un- 
mistakable. Of course, for almost no one has it 
been an overt or self-conscious question: the 
artist is concerned with his own specific theme 
and knows first-hand only the problems of his 
own personality. But the Zeitgeist is as inescap- 
able as that goblin of chatter-box days that 
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ormed himself as tape through the key-hole 
a bolted door to become a real ogre again 
; soon as he had twisted through: if the artist 
ars the front-gate, it slips round to the back- 
door, and when he bolts that, up through the 
trap-door of the sub-conscious or down the chim- 
ney of his hearth or in between the windows of 
his observation of life, the dominant question 
of the day relentlessly comes in sooner or later. 
lt is the small-souled artist who runs and 
cringes; the great artist goes out to meet the 
Zeitgeist. 

What is the riddle for 1934? Time was when 
it was some paradox of art, some secret of Par- 
nassus. ‘To-day, it is a conundrum of the market- 
place, a puzzle of the cross-roads,—for the liter- 
ary Sphinx sits there at the crossroads of civil- 
ization ceaselessly asking, ‘Whither, Mankind ?” 
and “Artist, Whither goest thou?” The social 
question will not down, no matter what the 
artis’s other problems. For the Negro writer, 
this has been :—- Shall I go left or right or take 
the middle course ; for the white writer :——-Shall 
I stick with the Nordics or shall I desert their 
beleaguered citadel?” It is the eleventh hour of 
capitalism and the eleventh hour of Nordicism, 
and all our literature and art are reflecting that. 
Naturally it is the latter which for the literature 
of the Negro theme is the matter of chief con- 
cern. 

One wonders by what strange premonition 
artists are so suddenly and keenly aware of such 
crises, until one realizes that they are after all 
the spiritually sensitive, the barometers of the 
spirit and the sentinels of change. And now, 
with striking unanimity they are all agog over 
Nordicism. Many are for it, passionately, vehe- 
mently, but they are just as symptomatic of a 
present crisis and an impending change as those 
who are boldly and deliberately recanting it. 
Dominant ideas behave that way at their critical 
moments, and before their last relapses always 
have these hectic fevers and deliriums of violent 
assertion. Rampant fascism and hectic racialism 
are in themselves omens of the eleventh hour, 
as much and more than the rising liberal tide of 
repudiation and repentance. There is no mille- 
nium around the corner, art has little or no 
solutions, but it is reflecting the decline of a 
whole ideology and the rise of a new conception 
of humanity,-—as humanity. 

Until some evidence is before him, the read- 
er may think this an unwarrantable conclusion 
from such a provincial segment of contemporary 
literature as the fiction of Negro life traditionally 
is. But after glancing at the list of novels on this 
theme, let him consider that the fiction of Negro 
life for the year 1934 contains five or six of the 
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best sellers of the year’s fiction crop, one prize 
novel, two choices of the Book-of-the-Month and 
two of the Literary Guild. The unquestioned 
prominence and popularity of the theme itself 
is significant. To that we must add the advance 
in the treatment that the year has registered. 
Of course, the old pattern gets itself repeated ; 
Stark Young makes a virtue of a romantic throw- 
back adequately exposed and criticized for 
Opportunity readers in Sterling Brown’s recent 
review. But in the light of many another novel 
of the South on this same list, who would be- 
grudge the old plantation tradition this beautiful 
but quavering swan-song? Personally I am not 
as concerned as some over the persistence of the 
old tradition, for alongside So Red the Rose, and 
Transient Lady, and Let the Band Play Dixie 
there comes also from the same South the cor- 
rective antidotes, Stars Fell on Alabama, and lest 
that be cited in spite of its evident close study 
as a Yankee’s novel, then the work of native 
Southerners like Stribling’s Unfinished Cathed- 
ral, Margaret Sperry’s Portrait of Eden, William 
March’s Come in at the Door and Clement 
Wood’s Deep River. It is true no deep vindica- 
tion comes from the unusual frank realism of 
these novels of the new school, but for all their 
present defeatist denouements, they show a 
South in the throes of a dilemma tragic for both 
sides and insoluble because of the local tradi- 
tions. What more can we ask of art; it is only 
the logic of history that can go further,—and 
of that such art is a prophet and forerunner. 

In Unfinished Cathedral, Miltiades Vaiden 
does take a stand, even though futile, against 
the lynching mob, and yet fate after forcing 
him to taste the bitter dilemma of the lynching 
of his own son, confronts him once again, after 
the tragedy of his own daughter, with the same 
situation in the black side of the family 
escutcheon, and the curtain catches him repu- 
diating even the sacred aristocratic tradition of 
patronage as he drives off his quadroon half- 
sister. And in Stars Fell on Alabama, Mr. Car- 
mer gets down to the real folk-lore that Joel 
Chandler Harris coated over, exposes realistic- 
ally its sordid rootage in the bogs of illiteracy 
and primitive reversions and boldly suggests that 
such conditions know no racial boundary. Carl 
Carmer anatomizes Alabama, and for all his 
poetic love of the primitive shows the other de- 
vastating side of the deep South. 

In Come in at the Door, William March tells 
a most unusual story, that of the close psycho- 
logical relationship between an impressionable 
white lad, Chester Hurry, and Simon Baptiste, 
his educated mulatto tutor, whom he unwit- 
tingly dooms and from whose spirit, in self- 
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imposed expiation, he can never successfully dis- 
entangle his own inner life. Remembering that 
psychological intimacy is the last taboo, more 
sacrosant than the admission of sex intimacies, 
we ought to see the tradition cracking to the 
core in a book like this, in spite of its poetic 
diffidence. Then in Portrait of Eden, we come 
under the bold pen of a woman writer to the 
most unromantic and frank portrayal of the 
seamy side of the South that I have yet en- 
countered. The hero, Doctor McIntyre, working 
to reconstruct the almost unreconstructable, has 
an educated Negro colleague, who is lynched ; 
he himself is murdered by “a cracker imbecile,” 
and in the words of another reviewer, his ene- 
mies are “virulent Babbitry, political corruption, 
barbarous Fundamentalism, primitive supersti- 
tion and personal feuds.” Here is another South, 
and it is as much the South as that other one of 
colonels and colonel’s ladies, wide porches, ram- 
bler roses, juleps and magnolias. For one, I 
would not deny the South its romanticism; if 
realism reminds us that it is not the whole story. 
Even Octavus Roy Cohen in Transient Lady 
has left the banter of black servant’s dialogue 
for the bitter feuds of the townsfolk; and only 
Mr. Bradford remains in the groove of the old 
tradition, if we except the apologetic So Red the 
Rose. Bradford’s stories cannot be dismissed be- 
cause of their social philosophy: they are power- 
ful sketches based on acute though narrow 
vision. If he ever broadens the angle, the South 
will have another Uncle Remus. 


Everyone realizes that Candy, Mrs. Alexan- 
der’s much read novel, is in the Peterkin tradi- 
tion, and I suppose will complain that another 
stereotype is forming. I suppose this is so, but 
why should the Negro theme be exempt from 
this gencral phenomenon of imitation for which 
we have yet discovered no antidote but the shift- 
ing effect of time? The day is fast approaching 
when no few fixed types can be generalized as 
portraying the sum-total substance of Negro life 
and character. Then and then only the invidi- 
ousness of certain types will disappear (I admit 
and deplore their present invidiousness). But 
the only remedy is the portrayal of the neglected 
types. And then, too, in the formula of Scarlet 
Sister Mary and Cricket and Candy, there is 
one significant strand of the recantation of Nor- 
dicism,—the genuine admiration and envy of 
the primitive and the reaction from Puritanism. 
No student of the current trend of morals and 
convention ought to grieve too deeply over the 
implied slight of the amoralist mores of these 
South Carolina plantations ; the novels of Green- 
wich Village and Hollywood, except for the set- 
ting, reveal the same attitudes and reactions. 
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My complaint is that Mrs. Alexander, for all 
her studious effort, is no Julia Peterkin, as yei. 

Finally, if it is Nordic bear-baiting that the 
fans call for, no partisan propagandist could 
have framed a more poetic-justice type of plot 
than Clement Wood’s story of the marriage, 
quarrel and reunion of a daughter of the South 


and Elden, the Negro concert singer, even — 


though their private Eden has to be in exile. 


But Deep River is a provocative and not a sin- — 


cerely artistic or competent novel. One regrets 
that a theme of such ultimate implications has 
been reached before the proper maturity of those 
tendencies we have been discussing ; for the pres- 
ent, only irony can make them real or effective 
with any considerable number of readers. 


And just this mechanism has been used in 
the more successful of the stories of the first 
Negro writer whose fiction we discuss, Langston 
Hughes in his much discussed The Ways oj 
White Folks. Here is the militant assault on the 
citadel of Nordicism in full fury, if not in full 
force. Avowedly propagandist, and motivated by 
radical social philosophy, we have here the be- 
ginnings of the revolutionary school of Negro 
fiction. But though anti-bourgeois and _anti- 
Nordic, it is not genuinely proletarian. But it is 
nevertheless a significant beginning, and several 
stories in the volume, notably Father and Son 
rise far above the general level of rhetorical 
protest and propagandist reversal, achieving rare 
irony and real tragedy. But for pure folk qual- 
ity, even the sort that a proletarian school of 


Negro fiction must think of achieving, Zora _ 
rom 


Hurston’s first novel has the genuine strain and 
the most promising technique. This is not sur- 
prising to those who know the careful appren- 
ticeship she has served in the careful study of 
the South from the inside. John Buddy’s folk 
talk, and later his sermons as “Rev. Pearson’ 
are rare revelations of true Negro idiom of 
thought and speech, and if the plot and char- 
acterization of this novel were up to the level 
of its dialogue and description, it would be one 
of the high-water marks of Negro fiction. It is 
for this reason that I look forward to Miss Hurs- 
ton’s later work with more curiosity and antici- 
pation than to that of any of our younger prose 
writers. For years we have been saying we want- 
ed to achieve “objectivity” :— here it is. John’s 
first and last encounters with a train are little 
classics. “You ain’t never seed nothin’ danger- 
ous lookin’ lak dat befo’, is yuh?” “Naw suh 
and hit sho look frightenin’. But hits uh pretty 
thing do. Whar it gwine?” “Oh eve’y which 
and whar.” The train kicked up its heels and 
rattled off. John watched it until it had _ lost 
itself down its shiny road and the noise of its 
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r all 
; yei, |. ing was dead. And then the last encounter : 
t the ‘le drove on but half-seeing the railroad from 
sould. ooking inward. The engine struck the car 
plet squarely and hurled it about like a toy. John 
iage, as thrown out and lay perfectly still. Only his 
out {oot twitched a little. . . . ‘Damned, if I kin see 
even it happened,’ the engineer declared. ‘God 
-xile, knows I blowed for him.’ . . . And the preacher 
sin. preached a barbaric requiem poem. So at last 
grets | the preacher wiped his mouth in the final way 
Shas. and said. ‘He wuz uh man, and nobody knowed 
those im but God,’——and it was ended in rhythm.” 
pres- However it is when we turn from the South- 
ctive crn to the African scene that we sense the full 
_torce of the anti-Nordic tide that seems to have 
d in) St in. For here we have the almost unqualified 
first “OrShip and glorification of the primitive, com- 
ston Dined with a deep ironic repudiation of the 
of justifying illusions of the “white man’s burden.” 
. the [he native now not only dominates the scene, 
fyl] but it is his philosophy that triumphs or at least 
d by has the last word. Fatalism and futility brood 
be. | over the scene like the heat and the fever, and if 
egro anything wins, it is nature. Indeed in Black God, 
ath. Miss Manners-Sutton suggests that it is black 
te ie magic that casts the die: M’Kato waiting for 
veral Years for vengeance for his maimed hands and 
Son the rape of his sister sees a pilgrimage of death 
rica! Overtake trader, missionary, free-booter, govern- 
rare ment officer, outcast adventurer, and eventually 
jual- his long awaited enemy. The jungle everywhere 
1 of . ©Xacts its expiating toll for the intrusions of 
Zora White civilization; a different story from the 
and fomantic conquests in the fiction of a decade 
a. i back. And only the weapon of magic, bribed 
ren- | {rom the native witch doctor, stops the aveng- 
y of ging path of the “Black Master,’ native agitator 
folk | 2nd foe of the white man’s power, who has un- 
on’? dermined the Governor's self-confidence and 
of  @uthority and even become the paramour of 
har. his wife. It is a pity to sketch this lurid outline 
evel! of melodrama, when the real charm and value 
one ©! the book lies in the ironic etchings of char- 
It js acter and description which make the substance 
‘urs: ©! the book so superior to its theme and plot 
tici. ‘hat one quite wishes there were no plot. Never- 
rose theless, the justifications of our main conclusion 
ant. be pointed out. 
hn’s Finally comes Emily Hahn’s With Naked 
ittle oot, a masterpiece of observation, style and con- 
ger- ¢¢ption. Miss Hahn has served a fine apprentice- 
suh ship in Congo Solo,—she knows her terrain and 
etty her human subject-matter perfectly. Now she 
nich has chosen a daring and a great theme and lifts 
and the last shroud of silence from the tragedy of 
lost sex and love as it entangles the white man and 
‘ its the black woman, alien to each other in folk- 


ways, but not in basic emotions and common 
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human needs. Mawa has a child by her first 
master-husband,— Joachim, who throughout the 
succession of four liasons remains the light and 
hope of her life. One by one they died or went, 
and Mawa holds her precarious superiority over 
her tribesmen as the mistress of the powerful. 
The Portuguese shop-keeper, the fat trader, the 
lean, meticulous government officer, and finally 
the romantic American school teacher with a 
conscience; they all succumbed to Mawa’s 
charms and the African loneliness. At last it is 
Adam Kent’s conscience that proves her un- 
doing, he hurt her with a kind of love of which 
she knew nothing and wounded her life to the 
quick in trying to save her child from the primi- 
tive environment to which he only partly be- 
longed. And as he passes out of her life, Mawa 
or the hull of Mawa sinks back into the chattel 
marriage she has defied so long to become the 
headsman’s ageing concubine. Here is the com- 
pound tragedy of individuals and of the civil- 
izations they represent, told with the swift deft 
touch and with ironically tempered understand- 
ing. This book will be cited years from now as 
one of the significant atonements for Nordicism : 
may it and its like provide the catharsis we have 
awaited so long! 

One can afford to linger over the fiction of 
the year because of the almost complete cessa- 
tion of poetry. Somehow the poetic strain has 
dwindled in quantity and quality ; the occasional 
poems of Cullen and Hughes are below the level 
of their earler work, and only the muse of Ster- 
ling Brown seems to mature, and then only with 
a satirical and somewhat sardonic twist. Evident- 
ly it is not the hour for poetry ; nor should it be, 

this near-noon of a prosaic, trying day. Poets, 
like birds, sing at dawn and dusk, they are 
hushed by the heat of propaganda and the din 
of work and battle, and become vocal only be- 
fore and after as the heralds or the carolling 
serenaders. The poetry section of the Cunard 
Anthology for example has for the most part 
an iron, metallic ring; interesting as it is, it is 
nevertheless hot rhetoric, clanging emotion. That 
is indeed the dominant note of this whole re- 
markable volume; making it one of the really 
significant signs of these times. There is much 
of unique informational and critical value in 
these eight hundred pages which document both 
the wrongs and the achievements of the black 
man and capitalize for the first time adequately 
the race problem as a world problem. But the 
capital “P” is for propaganda, not poetry, and 
the book hurls shell, bomb and shrapnel at the 
citadel of Nordicism. And again we must pause 
to notice that the daring initiative in so many 
instances comes from the white woman artist 
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and author: strange, we say until we remember 
Lucretia Mott and Harriet Beecher Stowe. In 
passing, we must mention a noteworthy revival 
of John Brown by David Karsner, to goad the 
militancy of our day with the tonic of the mili- 
tancy of our grandfathers’ generation. 


Still the pealing of the tocsin bell, however 
timely, cannot completely crowd out the old 
carefree romanticism and drown out entirely the 
strum of the guitar and the plunk of the banjo. 
The Lomax collection of American Ballads is 
with us to recall the immense contribution of 
the Negro to the balladry of the country, and 
George Lee’s Beale Street comes to remind us 
vividly of the picturesque, swaggering and racy 
origin of the “Blues.” Mr. Lee knows his Beale 
Street from its respectable end to the river bot- 
toms where “River George” blustered and ruled. 
Incidentally the story of River George is one of 
the gems of the book ; to my mind he is a better 
ballad subject than John Henry. In fact I con- 
fess to liking the picaresque side of this book ; 
the respectabilities are pitiably pompous by con- 
trast, and one regrets often that the author has 
chosen to mix his narrative. Yet to leave out the 
strange incongruities that the ghetto policy cre- 
ates on Beale Street and elsewhere in Negro life 
would perhaps be false to the realities of Negro 
life; Mr. Lee has his justification in fact, if 
not in the congruities of art. 


Turning now to the Negro drama of the 
year, we find a curious mixture of primitivism 
and modernism. Perkins’ Dance with Your Gods 
and Heywood’s Africana obviously each tried 
to exploit the vogue which A ykunkor started. 
To the credit of Broadway be it said that their 
tawdry tinsel and melodramatic shoddy failed ; 
where the authentic and moving vitality of 
Kykunkor succeeded. Mr. Horton, (Asadata 
Dafora by original name) has really made a 
contribution to the drama of the African theme 
and setting ; only its difficult intricacies of dance, 
pantomime, chant and drum-orchestra technique 
will prevent its sweeping the Negro stage with 
cleansing and illuminating fire. The production 
should by all means have a photo-sound record- 
ing; it is a classic of a new genre and will be 
eventually a turning point in Negro native 
drama. 

The Broadway that is to be commended for 
thumbing down several specious fakes is to be 
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chided for dooming Paul Green’s Roll On, Sweet 
Chariot. Of course it was a cumbersome chariot, 
too overworked and overlaid with trappings 
(Mr. Green frequently overloads his plays with 
ideas and clogs his dramatic machinery), but 
the theme idea was good and significant. But 
for the present sound development of Negro 
drama, anyway, we need the tributary rather 
than the commercial theatre. It is for such a 
theatre obviously that Mr. Randolph Edmonds 
has written his Six Plays for a Negro Theatre. 
Professor Koch is right in his preface when say- 
ing: “This, so far as I know, is the first volume 
of its kind. (He means by a Negro playwright). 
It suggests new horizons.”” And Mr. Edmonds is 
theoretically right when he calls for a few Ne- 
gro plays that are not defeatist and that are 
pivoted on the emotions and interests of Negro 
audiences. But, though they may be considerably 
redeemed by good acting, these historical and 
situational melodramas are hardly the stuff of 
great or highly original Negro drama. But their 
author has the temperament and the enthusiasm 
necessary for hardy pioneering, and he has 
bravely crossed some dramatic Rubicon,—even 
if the Alps are still ahead. 

Finally here is a play that, though it has not 
scaled the dramatic heights, has burrowed un- 
der. Coming into the thick of the race problem 
by the unusual route of the class struggle and 
its radical formulae, this vehicle of the Theatre 
Union has not only made a box-office success but 
has harnessed the theatre to propaganda more 
successfully than has been done in this genera- 
tion. Its clock, so to speak, strikes eleven for 


capitalism and Nordicism by the same pound- — 


ing realistic strokes. No matter where one stands 
on the issues, there is no denying the force and 
effect of “Stevedore.” Only a driving, pertinent 
theme could carry such amateurish dialogue and 
technique; but then, Uncle Tom’s Cabin was 
one of the worst plays dramatically in the long 
history of the American stage, but look at its 
record and its results, in and out of the theatre! 
Certainly two of the most powerful issues of the 
contemporary scene have met in “Stevedore,” 
and a synthesis of race and class as a new type of 
problem drama may just as well be taken for 
granted. The applause which has greeted this 
play may well have national and international 
repercussions, and I do not envy the consterna- 
tion of Nordic ears. 


will be published in the February issue. 
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The Negro Transient 
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By Herpert C. JENKINS 


T= Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 

tion stands out among the numerous organ- 
izations sponsored by the present Administration 
as a dispenser of relief to the destitute. In the 
last generation organized social work has in va- 
rious ways, chiefly through private agencies, 
assumed responsibility for providing care for 
families who were without 


as transients on the road or not under care at 
these bureaus but it is doubtful if their number 
would swell the above total to any great extent. 
Most states of the Union have at least one 
Transient Bureau which has as its object the 
giving of emergency care to non-resident in- 
dividuals, but in some bureaus the local home- 
less, i. e., unemployed single 


visible nteans of support, but 
it has been only recently that 
widespread efforts have been 
made to care for needy single 
men and women. This of 
course became necessary be- 
cause of the many who were 
thrown out of work during 
the present economic crisis. 
As those interested in social 
welfare viewed the situation, 
certain groups stood out as 
demanding special attention 


black 


vage 


Nothing is more path- 
etic than the hordes of un- 
employed wandering from 
place to place. The gov- 
ernment’s attempts to sal- 
transients is 
presented by an official of 
the Transient Bureau. 

—The Editor. 


residents of the community, 
are given assistance. In some 
instances the bureaus are sup- 
ported wholly by Federal 
funds but in the majority of 
cases they are operated by a 
combination of Federal and 
State funds. 

An effort is made to treat 
each individual on a case 
work basis, that is to say, each 
applicant is regarded as hav- 
ing problems peculiarly his 


because of the complexity or 

peculiarity of their problems. Among them was 
that rather restless, shifting section of the pop- 
ulation known as the transients composed of 
both sexes and including young people in early 
adolescence as well as grown ups who had 
reached a mature old age. 

With no available statistics there was no defi- 
nite way to determine, with any degree of ac- 
curacy, just how many citizens there were mov- 
ing about from one section of the country to the 
other, many looking for work, others dissatisfied 
and restless over inability to adjust themselves 
to changed economic and social conditions and 
still others caught by this surging tide borne 
on its bosom they knew not where. 

At the time that Mr. Hopkins and others be- 
came actively interested in working out a pro- 
gram of adequate care for these individuals, va- 
rious estimates were made as to the probable 
number of transients in the country and figures 
were submitted, some of which were well over 
half a million, but when steps were taken to 
give definite care to these needy citizens it was 
discovered that there were not as many as there 
seemed to be at first. The November issue of 
the Transient, a bi-monthly publication issued 
by the National Association for Travelers Aid 
and Transient Service, states that there were 
249,975 individuals under care in Federal Tran- 
sient Bureaus October 15, 1934. There 
were of course some people who could be classed 


own and requiring individual 
treatment. It is true that many cases fall in the 
same class, for instance, numbers of transients 
are employed and looking for work and this is 
the sole reason for their being away from their 
home but this is determined by personal inter- 
view and all are not lumped together simply be- 
cause they are on the road. Often “group case 
work” is used in meeting the needs of men asking 
for relief when a considerable percentage of them 
have very similar problems. 

Furthermore an effort is made to adjust each 
person to some particular locality and persuade 
as many as possible to refrain from aimlessly 
wandering about the country. Consultation with 
the individual and correspondence with legal 
residence may reveal the fact that the transient 
might be better off at his home and if he can 
be made to accept this viewpoint he is returned. 
If, however, there is no particular reason for 
sending him elsewhere he is given to understand 
that he will be made welcome at the transient 
bureau until he finds work or can reach some 
other satisfactory adjustment. 

As in every movement of nation-wide scope 
Negroes contribute their quota to this transient 
army. There are no available figures at hand 
to show the percentage of the number under 
care in various bureaus, but because of the tra- 
ditional “last to be hired and first to be fired” 
policy which exists in industry they doubtless 
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constitute a substantial number of these wander- 


ers. 

As far as the officials in Washington are con- 
cerned efforts have been made to dispense relief 
to all needy citizens regardless of creed or color. 
As one prominent newspaper in St. Louis re- 
cently stated, Mr. Hopkins has taken the attitude 
that a Negro can get as hungry as a white man. 
Without a doubt the administration of relief 
in some transient bureaus has been controlled 
by the color of the applicant, but such policies 
give evidence of local not national tendencies. 

In an effort to present a view which might 
give.some idea of a cross section of Negro tran- 
sients the writer will offer some figures and 
impressions taken from interviews held with 
_1,000 homeless citizens who have received service 
at the Federal Transient Bureau in East St. 
Louis, Illinois. 

This city is about midway between the north- 
ern, southern, eastern and western boundaries 
of the country. It is served by 24 railroads in- 
cluding 21 trunk and 3 belt lines and can easily 
be reached by a number of good roads. In pros- 
perous days the manufacturing and industrial 
plants furnished employment for thousands of 
men and many still think of it as a place where 
some work can be secured. The city therefore 
becomes a stopping place for men travelling 
from one section of the country to the other. 

The white and colored transients are housed 
in separate buildings but every effort is made 
to see that Negroes obtain the same service as 
whites. Each applicant for assistance is inter- 
viewed for identifying information and is further 
consulted for a more detailed explanation of his 
problems by a trained and experienced Negro 
case worker, provided he stays long enough for 
this service. 

The same menus for meals are used in both 
“shelters” and the food is prepared by experi- 
enced cooks. A colored man who desires to re- 
turn to his home or wishes to obtain any other 
service is given the same consideration as a 
white man. Due to local feeling regarding the 
maintenance of any transient bureau in the city 
it has been difficult to obtain a satisfactory dwell- 
ing place for Negro men and the location of the 
present shelter leaves much to be desired, but 
the building is in fairly good state of repair and 
serves as a temporary solution of a perplexing 
problem. 

During the summer months soft ball and 
volley ball teams were organized and the men 
played with teams from the white shelter and 
other places in the city. The white shelter won 
the “transient world series” soft ball contest four 
games to two. A limited number of swimming 
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suits were furnished and groups of men were 
carried in the shelter truck to a nearby lake to 
enjoy a plunge during the hot summer days. 
“Movies” are generally shown one night a week 
and quite often different speakers address the 
group. 

Classes where instruction is given in reading, 
writing and elementary arithmetic are held at 
the shelter and all who lack the fundamentals 
of education are urged to attend. Night school 
classes which offer grammar and high school 
courses are conducted at the local high school 
and are open to all who wish to apply. 

There are no figures to indicate how many 
different men received service at the bureau since 
the beginning of January, but statistics compiled 
for the months of March to Septeraber inclusive 
indicate that 7,357 colored transients as over 
against 24,896 white transients were given as- 
sistance in the two shelters. This means that 
some of these men received service continuously 
during these months, others stayed for two 
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months or more, while still others only stayed 
for a day. It may be safe to say that from four 
to five thousand different colored men received 
some care during this period. 


Place of Origin 

In considering the birthplace of the 1,000 
cases which were chosen for this brief study it 
was discovered that 809 gave some one of the 
southern or near southern states as the place 
where they were born. The largest number, 
138, were born in Arkansas; Mississippi fol- 
lowed with 131; Tennessee was third with 125; 
ninety-eight were born in Louisiana and other 
southern states were represented by numbers be- 
low sixty. None claimed such states as Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, New Jersey, Oregon, 
Utah, Idaho, Nevada, North or South Dakota, 
or Wyoming as their native state. 

Age 

Taking the figures as set forth below as a 
basis for a statement it seems apparent that 
transient problems are chiefly those of youth 
and men aproaching middle age, as 800 of the 
1,000 were thirty-seven years of age and under 
while only 17 were over sixty-two. 


AGE 
Years Number 
14 including 17 
22 53 25 189 
26 29 .. 149 
30 $s. 106 
34 a 37 101 
38 = 41 70 
42 = 45 44 
46 49 28 
50 ‘a 53 25 
54 ’ 57 5 
58 61 11 
62 = == 5 
66 69 6 
70 and over 6 
Education 


Efforts were made to get at the facts as set 
forth by each individual interviewed, but in 
some instances there could be no absolute stand- 
ard by which all information given was judged. 
This could not be better illustrated than by the 
statement of education received. Some of the ap- 
plicants who registered from the rural districts 
of Mississippi and stated that they went to the 
sixth grade could hardly write their names and 
admitted that they could read very little. Even 
those who had gone to the eighth grade in some 
sections of the south stated that their school 
terms were from three to six months in length. 
Some stated that they had gone as far as the 
first or second grade but for practical purposes 
they were considered as having had no educa- 
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tion. Educational attainment is illustrated by 
the following table: 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF 
NEGRO TRANSIENTS 


Years of school Number 

72 

139 
111 
132 
25 
33 
college _.......... 4 


Seven hundred ten of the 1,000 had gone no 
further than the seventh grade and none of the 
four who claimed that they had been to college 
had finished their education. 


Marital Status 


In obtaining information regarding marital 
status the interviewers were on more firm ground 
in so far as getting factual material was con- 
cerned, although some of those interviewed un- 
derstood the word single to mean the present 
marital condition regardless of whether or not 
they had ever been married. Lack of home ties 
was doubtless a contributing factor to the rest- 
lessness of many of these men on the road and 
the fact that most of them claimed to be single 
or for some reason separated from former wives 
as shown in the following table is not without 
significance : 


MARITAL STATUS OF NEGRO TRANSIENTS 


Marital status Number 
Separated 

Occupation 


Eight hundred sixty-two of the applicants had 
never learned a trade. Forty-seven were cooks, 
eleven were moulders, nine were mechanics and 
there were a smaller number of electricians, 
printers, tailors, plumbers, carpenters, and boiler 
makers. Some men had engaged in occupations 
which could hardly be called trades but might 
be classed as semi-skilled work such as concrete 
finishers (ten), chauffeurs (sixteen), and sta- 
tionary fireman (three). 


Migration 

Illinois leads the states having the largest num- 
bers of applicants who claimed it as their last 
residence. One hundred forty-two of the 1,000 
transients came from this state. This was largely 
true because of the fact that the bureau cared 
for ninety-eight local homeless (i. e., unemployed 
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residents of East St. Louis) as transients. Only 
forty-one of these men claimed Illinois as their 
birthplace. Of the remaining number 674 mi- 
grated from the South or near southern states. 
None of the transients claimed Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Oregon, Utah, Nevada. 
North or South Dakota as their residence at the 
time they started their wanderings. 


Cause of Migration 


Most of the applicants for assistance, 955, 
claimed to be looking for work, twenty (mostly 
under the age of twenty-two) were frankly 
traveling just to see the country. Thirteen were 
in poor health and hoped to find a more de- 
sirable location, five claimed inadequate relief 
at their legal residence, three were traveling 
to get away from discordant home conditions, 
two were seasonal laborers and two more had 
been released from penal institutions. Some of 
these men gave more than one reason for being 
away from home. 


Summary 


All but three of those applying for assistance 
were men. One of the women had a small son 
and had been deserted by her husband. She 
applied for and obtained transportation to her 
home in the South. During the months from 
March to September twenty-two colored as over 
against 401 white families applied for assistance. 
At the present time (December 11, 1934) there 
are fifty-seven white families under care and 
one colored family. One of the noticeable fea- 
tures of the transient problem has been the small 
number of colored families applying for relief. 
There can be no assertion that Negro families 
are receiving adequate care in those sections 
where they are found in large numbers, as tran- 
sients who come from these localities tell of col- 
ored citizens in many places being denied a 
chance to get either work or relief. An article 
in the December Crisis entitled “The Maid-Well 
Garment Case,” depicting conditions in Forrest 
City, Arkansas, bears out the charges that these 
conditions are deplorable. However there is 
some evidence that Negro families are moving 
into East St. Louis, staying with relatives and 
obtaining relief from the local family relief 
agency. 

Figures compiled to indicate the length of 
stay show that there was, on the whole, a greater 
turnover among the single white transients than 
among single Negroes, that is to say Negroes 
registering for relief stayed longer than whites. 
The opposite of this was true in regard to Negro 
and white families. 

The narratives of experiences given by some 
of the clients who applied for assistance were 
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filled with interesting accounts of dramatic in- 
cidents which would afford material for the 
novels of a Charles Dickens or a Joseph Conrad. 

There is the life history of the native Indian 
from Peru who, because of his dark skin, was 
assigned to the colored shelter. At an early age 
he went to France to study medicine but was 
called home to take part in one of the numer- 
ous wars staged by the Latin American coun- 
tries. He and his father served on one of the 


Peruvian gunboats where, in one of the engage- | 


ments, his father was killed, falling dead in 
his son’s arms. 

After peace was declared the young man went 
to the Canal Zone and stayed for ten months 
during the period when French engineers made 
abortive attempts to connect the two oceans. He 
later traveled to San Francisco, became a natur- 
alized citizen and shipped on the battleship Ore- 
gon when she made her famous trip around the 
Horn during the Spanish American War and 
was present at the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet at Santiago. 


Then he enlisted in the army and served 
in the Philippines and after his discharge lived 
a number of years on the Pacific coast. A few 
years ago he started traveling across the con- 
tinent making feathered novelties and selling 
them. He eventually went South, then turned 
northwest and arrived in East St. Louis. How- 
ever, most of the case records were recitals of 
the rather colorless life histories of the under- 
privileged members of a minority group. 


Summarizing the statistics presented above it — 


is apparent that most of the Negro transients 
were born south of the Mason-Dixon Line and 
were comparatively young people. They had 
obtained a meager education, and were usually 
single or separated from mates for some 
reason or other. The majority had never learned 
a trade and had left southern states seeking work. 


The whole program of caring for transients 
has been opposed and severely criticized, many 
people claiming that these bureaus are aggravat- 
ing rather than eliminating this troublesome 
problem. It is doubtless true that chronic tramps 
and ne’er-do-wells seize this opportunity to serve 
their own ends, but it seems much better for 
city authorities to be able to direct homeless 
men to bureaus of this type knowing that they 
will there receive adequate care than to have 
these men complain that the regular agencies 
refuse to serve them. It certainly is not far 


fetched to say that in the absence of these bu- — 
reaus the peace of many a community would be — 
threatened by battalions of men made desperate ~ 


through hunger and want. 
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The Emergency Educational Program 


By L. R. ALDERMAN 


5 Ase Fall under the Federal Emergency Re- 

lief Administration some 40,000 teachers 
eligible for relief were employed in an educa- 
tional program involving various phases of adult 
education and nursery schools. The primary 
purpose of this program is relief for unemployed 
teachers. It is an outstanding fact that during 
this administration relief, in- 


ployed teachers in ways that will throw em- 
ployed teachers out of work. 

The Emergency Educational Program is a 
State and not a Federal program. The Federal 
Government allocates $2,400,000 each month to 
the various States, but each State administers 
its program according to its own State plan. 

The programs have been de- 


sofar as possible, has been in 
the form of work and not in 
the form of a dole. On the 
whole, those on relief have 
been assigned work in line 
with their training and abil- 
ity. Wherever there is work 
relief on a large scale there 
must be work provided for 
teachers. The Emergency Ed- 
ucational Program is essen- 
tially a part of the work re- 
lief program. Not only have 


The 


cation. 


Director of 
Education Division of the 
FERA outlines the plans 
and hopes of the Admin- 
istration in its comprehen- 
sive program of adult edu- 


—The Editor. 


veloped jointly by the State 
and local relief Administra- 
tions on one hand, and the 
State and local Departments 
of Education on the other. In 
administering the Emergency 
Educational Program last fall 
and winter the existing facili- 
ties of the State Departments 
of Education were utilized 
without any outside assist- 
ance. However, this spring 
special supervisors were pro- 


the 


these Federal Emergency Re- 

lief Administration teachers received material as- 
sistance, but they have provided mental relief 
in the form of new interests and new purposes 
for millions of other needy persons whose morale 
was rapidly being undermined by the stress 
and strain of the economic depression. 

In authorizing the Emergency Educational 
program, care has been exercised not to over- 
lap or partially subsidize the regular public 
school programs. However, there was one ex- 
ception to this last year; permission was granted 
to communities under 2,500, where rural ele- 
mentary schools had exhausted their State and 
local funds, to employ and pay teachers from 
relief funds during the normal school term. Ap- 
proximately 12 110 per cent of the expenditure 
made in the emergency program last fall and 
winter was for this purpose. By February the 
situation in rural schools had become so acute 
that a new authorization was made to broaden 
the former one and take care off communities up 
to 5,000 population and include high school 
grades as well as elementary grades. Under this 
separate authorization, from the first of Febru- 
ary to the end of June approximately $14,500,- 
000 was expended in some 33 States. With the 
exception of the rural schools the projects ap- 
proved by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration have been those not normally con- 
ducted as an integral part of the regular public 
school system. It is important not to use unem- 


vided for the Emergency Ed- 
ucational Program. Federal grants are made 
each month to provide for the salary and travel 
of these supervisors. 

Each State has developed various phases of 
the educational program to meet its own spe- 
cial needs. The Emergency Educational Pro- 
gram includes the following five projects: Liter- 
acy classes, general adult education, vocational 
training, vocational rehabilitation, and nursery 
schools. 

Last fall and winter a definite emphasis was 
placed on reducing the proportion of illiteracy 
existing in certain of the States. From October 
to June 1014 per cent of the funds expended 
was on this one activity. It is estimated that 
today there are in the United States approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 adults who are not able to 
read and write sufficiently well, to read a news- 
paper with understanding, or write an intelli- 
gent letter. Experience has shown that State 
and local Departments of Education are capable 
of so organizing their programs that these people 
can be reached in large numbers. 

Hundreds of letters are received daily by Fed- 
ral and State offices expressing the heartfelt ap- 
preciation of those who through the Emergency 
Educational Program have learned to read books 
and periodicals and correspond with members 
of their families who have moved to distant 
places. It is hoped that in the future educational 
opportunities may be offered to millions of these 
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adult illiterates and near illiterates so that they 
may take their proper places as citizens in this 
democracy. 


The largest phase of the educational program 
has consisted of offering both to unemployed 
and other adults every possible type of general 
education in which they might be interested. 
Through the workers’ education program men 
and women in industry, business, commerce, 
domestic science, and other occupations have 
been given an opportunity to train themselves 
in clear thinking with the study of those ques- 
tions related to their daily lives as workers and 
as citizens. Through parent education there has 
been an opportunity for parents studying under 
qualified leadership to increase their understand- 
ing of child growth, of parent-child relationships, 
of family life, and of family-community rela- 
tionships, and to improve their ability to perform 
their parts in these relationships with confidence 
and satisfaction. There have been many other 
types of general adult education such as voca- 
tional, hobby, and handicraft classes organized 
to make worthwhile use of leisure time, and 
special classes given through extension centers or 
by correspondence to high school graduates liv- 
ing at home who have been financially unable 
to attend college. Last year from October to 
June 48 8/10 per cent of the funds expended 
was devoted to these general adult education 
classes. 

During the same length of time 13 per cent 
of the total funds expended in the Emergency 
Educational Program was used in providing vo- 
cational training. This covered four principal 
fields of work: trade and industrial, home eco- 
nomics, agricultural, and commercial education. 
The largest percentage of vocational teachers 
employed was for commercial classes. It should 
be noted that students in vocational classes must 
be unemployed adults who need further train- 
ing in order to become employable. In the field 
of home economics groups of women from fam- 
ilies on relief or near relief may be given instruc- 
tion in such subjects as: preparation of foods, 
minimum cost diets, alteration, remodeling, and 
construction of clothing, home beautification, 
renovation of household furnishings, care and re- 
pair of equipment, and construction of simple 


“home-made furniture. In trade and industrial ed- 


ucation, classes may be organized to enable work- 
ers to maintain their trade skills at employment 
levels of performance, to enlarge their fields of 
operation, and to give training in newly-devel- 
oping fields of work where local conditions are 
such as to permit some reasonable chance of em- 
ployment. In commercial education those re- 
ceiving instruction must not only be unemployed, 
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but those in short-hand, typing, bookkeeping, 
and accounting classes must also be on relief. 
This last restriction was imposed due to the 
fact that the field is tremendously overcrowded. 
High schools and commercial houses are grind- 
ing out thousands every year and it is socially 


undesirable to enlarge a program that can, as © 


a whole, lead only to bitter disappointment. 
Last year 4 4/10 per cent of the total expnditure 


of the Emergency Educational Program was for — 


the rehabilitation of disabled adults who could 
be made self-supporting. This rehabilitation ser- 
vice was designed to aid those not served under 
the regular programs in the States. A recent 
policy restricts rehabilitation to those on relief. 

Emergency nursery schools are designed for 
children primarily from two to four years of age 
from underprivileged, dependent and neglected 
families and homes. These nursery schools are 
in essence an extension downward of the public 
schools and an extension outward to include 
such aspects of the child’s development as health, 
physical growth and nutrition, play, social life, 
and mental hygiene. They provide an all day 
program including lunch and nap. They become 
centers for medical and dental care and for 
the education of parents in essentials of child 
growth and guidance. Approximately 12 2/10 
per cent of the funds expended last year was 
for emergency nursery schools. 


Increasingly education is being extended to 
all classes and to all ages of people. In segregat- 
ing the young from the old and concentrating 
upon the young, we have in the past ignored 
the facts that instruction through all the ages 
has been from parents to children and not from 
children to parents. It is difficult to educate chil- 
dren past their parents and their communities. 
By putting the major emphasis on the education 
of the child and not continuing the education 
of men and women up to their capacities we 
have lost untold values. Nature fixes the limits 
of one’s mental capacity, or what might be 
called vertical growth, but interest, purpose, op- 
portunity, self-discipline determine how far one 
will develop horizontally. The problem of stim- 
ulating individuals to the maximum breadth of 
achievement is a new challenge to education. 
In the report of the American Library Associa- 
tion’s Commission on Libraries in Adult Educa- 
tion we find the following: “Adult education 
is based on a recognition of the great truth that 
education is a life-long process and that the 
university graduate as well as the man of little 
schooling is in constant need of further training, 
inspiration, and mental growth; that the train- 
ing obtained in school and college is necessarily 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Workers’ Education in the FERA 


By Hitpa W. Smiru and Nancy Harr 
Emergency Education Division, FERA 


r we whole philosophy of the Recovery Act 

is based on an intelligent participation of 
labor in the economic life of the nation, and 
the codes have shortened the work week, giving 
the worker leisure. Some agency, therefore, is 
needed to answer such requests as the following : 
“We have thousands of new members in our 
union. There is a real demand 


ucational program, but the student may also 
follow other interests. English classes in composi- 
tion, literature, and public speaking are in con- 
stant demand by workers seeking better means 
of expressing their ideas. With little knowledge 
of the world about them, many workers are 
eager for some understanding of elemenary sci- 
ence ; others seek a chance to 
develop unused talents in the 


for clacses in economics and 
for some understanding of the 
government’s program under 
the NRA. Can you advise us 
as to how we can organize 
classes and find teachers?” 
To fill this need, one phase 
of the Emergency Education 
Program described elsewhere 
in Opportunity is the pioneer 
field of workers education, 
which last year reached over 


What has the govern- 
ment done for the educa- 
tion of Negro workers? 
Miss Smith, specialist in 
Workers Education of the 
FERA, tells us. 

—The Editor. 


creative arts. Each class is 
suited to the needs and in- 
terests of the particular group, 
so that as one worker ex- 
pressed it, “Here I can find 
what I want to study, taught 
so that I can understand it, 
and at a time when I can 
come.” 

At present, figures are not 
available on the number of 
colored students enrolled in 


10,000 men and women stu- 
dents in 300 classes. Prelim- 
inary reports indicated that this year the number 
of students may total over 50,000. 

In the broad interpretation of the term, 
“workers’ education offers to men and women 
wage earners in industry, business, commerce, 
domestic service and other occupations an op- 
portunity to train themselves in clear thinking 
through the study of those questions closely re- 
lated to their daily lives as workers and as citi- 
zens. Its primary purpose is to stimulate an ac- 
tive and continued interest in the economic prob- 
lems of our times and to develop a sense of 
responsibility for their solution.” It is completely 
separate from vocational training, and although 
designed for adults, may be distinguished from 
general adult education in that it is especially 
adapted to the needs of workers. Most students 
in workers’ education classes have had little for- 
mal schooling, and lack confidence in their abil- 
ity to learn. They have neither the funds nor 
the background for the ordinary extension 
course, and are too mature, and have had too 
much practical experience to be treated as chil- 
dren, 

Unlike many conventional curricula, instruc- 
tion in workers’ education classes is focused on 
current economic and social problems; the sub- 
ject matter is related to the workers’ experience 
in industry, and immediately applicable to the 
pressing problems of his daily life. The social 
sciences, therefore, form the backbone of the ed- 


workers’ education classes, 
but there is no color line, and classes are organ- 
ized wherever the demand exists. To quote from 
the annual report of the Director of Emergency 
Education, “It is the desire of the Administra- 
tion, that all the benefits of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration shall be shared 
equitably by all elements of the population,” 
and a Federal Specialist in Negro Education, 
Dr. Ambrose Caliver, has been loaned to the 
FERA for the last two years. Dr. Caliver has two 
Negro assistants: Mrs. Bertha Ivy, M.A., Colum- 
bia University, and James A. Atkins, a graduate 
of Denver University, former teacher at Ten- 
nessee State College, and one of two colored 
students at the Denver Training Center. 

The Atlanta Training Center for Negro 
Teachers in Workers’ Education, was set up last 
summer on the campus of Atlanta University 
as one of sixteen centers in various States. This 
school, popularly called the “Workers’ School,” 
trained forty unemployed teachers so that they 
might qualify as leaders of workers’ education 
classes. One of the students, Fred Minnis, has 
been apointed research librarian of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration. 

Negroes participated in two other projects 
sponsored by the FERA Workers’ Education 
Office—the resident schools for unemployed 
women in Georgia and the District of Columbia, 
which were part of a program of twenty-eight 
organized last summer in different parts of the 
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country. The Georgia school, established on the 
campus of Clark University, near Atlanta, drew 
most of its staff from the Atlanta Training Cen- 
ter. It gave forty young colored women a chance 
to recover from the effects of the depression, 
and learn something of the reasons for their 
plight. According to the Director, “They had 
never dreamed that they would be taught eco- 
nomics. They thought we had made a mistake 
and meant home economics, because economics 
was taught only in advanced college classes.” 
The District of Columbia Educational Camp 
gave twenty colored white collar workers simi- 
lar opportunities. 

For the Negro, the New Deal opens up new 
horizons and presents new problems. The NRA 
attempts to end wage differentials, but often 
makes employment more difficult to obtain. The 
Negro industrial worker in particular, who has 
usually taken his place in industry only since 
the war, is now an integral part of the indus- 
trial picture, and has advanced beyond the status 
of strike-breaker or reserve laborer. He finds 
that his problems as wage-earner are more im- 
portant than those confronting him as Negro, 
and to solve these economic problems he seems 
sure to cast his lot with the labor movement as 
part of a unified whole. 

The Amercian Federation of Labor seems 
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aware of its responsibilities to every labor group 


under the recovery program. In an article which | 


appeared in this publication in October, Presi- 
dent Green declares, “Both white and Negro 
workers will join ranks in determining and main- 
taining minimum and maximum standards. 
When any group however small accepts substan- 
dard conditions, the wage structure for all is 
undermined. . . . Opportunity for Negro wage 
earners lies not in undercutting wages for white 
workers but in cooperating for the elimination of 
such a differential.” 

Under the codes, wage-earners are finding 
leisure for study, and workers’ education classes 
are helping them to discover what role they as 
workers may play in building a better social or- 
der. As one Atlanta student writes, “Before com- 
ing to this school. . . . I had overlooked . . . the 
workers’ education movement to acquaint labor 
with itself, to have it recognize that its ‘way- 
out’ is not through following the will-o’-the- 
wisp notion of being rich some day, but that 
the way out is through labor solidarity. . . . 
Therefore the necessity of breaking race barriers 
in order to facilitate the movement had not been 
prominent in my mind. Concentrating on this 
new outlook . . . has made the laborer’s point of 
view so poignant to me that I must help spread 
the idea.” 


Foregather 


By Greorcia Jounson 


OR white nor black shall habitate the earth, 
But like a rainbow man shall web and span 
The turning globe. Tho eagle eyes may scan 

The mingled colors of its living girth 

None may assail the equity of birth; 

False values vanish, this shall be the plan, 
The mark, the count, the goal to any man 
Who runs with courage on the ring of earth. 


And war shall lift her fingers from the land, 
Men shall go forth like children, hand in hand 
Vaunting the vision of the recent blind 

Rapt with the vista of the cloudless mind 
They shall foregather and again recall 

The trail lost somewhere since the primal fall. 
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The Farm—The Negro’s Best Chance 


By MILLER 


7 vast majority of Negroes in the United 
States are engaged in agriculture, and in 
domestic and personal service. Comparatively 
few of those listed in gainful pursuits are found 
outside of these lines. Broadly speaking, manu- 
facture, mechanical pursuits, trade and trans- 
portation are monopolized by white work folk. 
The few Negroes found in 
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states was requisitioned to meet his demand. 
The surplus slaves of Virginia were sent into 
this new territory. The Yankee ingenuity of New 
England built ships and captured African sav- 
ages for Southern planters. Thus the Negro was 
settled in the rich cotton lands of the South, 
where the bulk of the race remains until this day. 
King Cotton cannot thrive 
without the Negro cotton 


professional service depend 
vicariously upon the toiling 
masses below. 

At the time the Negro was 
introduced into America, agri- 
culture constituted practically 
100 per cent of all gainful oc- 
cupations. His chief function 
was to do the rough work of 
the field and relieve the white 
mistress of domestic drudgery. 
These have constituted his 


the Negro 


America. 


Kelly Miller, venerable 
teacher of Negro youth, 
again takes up the cudgel 
in behalf of an agrarian 
economy as the solution of 


bl ] 
eee Kentucky, Maryland, Dela- 
an ware and West Virginia, 
—The Editor. where cotton culture is of re- 


picker. The function of the 
Negro in the industrial world 
rises and falls with the fate of 
cotton. He has never made 
much headway outside of this 
narrow agricultural field. In 
the border states of Missouri, 


latively small importance, the 


Negro is an industrial asset of 


chief functions in the indus- 
trial scheme from the begin- 
ning until now. The bulk of the race was planted 
and has continued in the South for climatic and 
agricultural reasons. The farm did not flourish 
so well in the colder regions of the North which 
early took to manufacture as its chief line of 
industry. 


Slavery was not continued in the North be- 
cause slave labor was too unprofitable in manu- 
facturing pursuits. The rigorous climate made 
their maintenance too expensive and crowding 
too many together in one plant tended to make 
their status insecure. The rise of abolitionism in 
the North did not grow out of humanitarian 
consideration; it was purely an economic by- 
product. When slavery began to be unprofitabie 
it was soon looked upon as being immoral. But 
the conscience of the pocketbook was not limited 
to the North. When Thomas Jefferson, George 
Washington, George Mason and their fellow 
Virginia planters, found on their hands a large 
number of unprofitable slaves, they sought to 
get rid of them as an easement of conscience. Sir 
Harry Johnstone tells us that the last three hun- 
dred yea; of human slavery would be re-enact- 
ed today if man found it profitable to do so. 
The abolition movement in the South was short- 
lived and quickly brought to an end by Eli 
Whitney’s cotton gin which enhanced the value 
of the culture of cotton. The looms of England 
called for an unlimited supply of the silver 
fleece. The virgin soil of the lower southern 


diminishing value. Those 

found in these non-cotton states are for the most 
part centered in the large cities where they func- 
tion chiefly in domestic and personal service. 
The genuine Yankee hated slavery and hated 
the Negro. The great North West territory was 
made free territory by the Ordinance of 1784 in- 
spired by Thomas Jefferson. Out of this territory 
was carved the five great middle western states ; 
all of them forthwith proceeded to make laws 
excluding Negroes and mulattoes for fear they 
would become competitors of free white work- 
ingmen on equal terms. It was here that the 
Free Soil Party took its rise, whose chief pur- 
pose was to reserve this vast domain as free soil 
for free white men. Thus it will be seen that 
even in agricultural areas the Negro was con- 
fined to those sections where he could be easily 
subordinated to white masters and where, for 
climatic reasons, the white race did not care to 
exert itself at full length. 
Nowhere has the Negro thriven in numbers 
outside of the cotton growing states and parts 
of states. He has never made much headway in 
cattle raising, the growing of grass, grain and 
hay, or the fruit industry. In other words, he 
has never flourished in those fields which require 
machinery and organization. 
The invention of the cotton gin, as said be- 
fore, stimulated the expansion of the Negro pop- 
ulation in the lower Southern states. On the 
other hand, the invention of the reaper and 
binder by McCormick, which did for the grain 
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Pus ener MARKET - 


Eighth Avenue Market, New York City 
(Sketches from an Art Student’s Notebook by Romare Bearden) 
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industry what Whitney’s gin did for cotton, had 
"ttle or no effect on the Negro population. White 
ien operated such machinery without the assist- 
ance of Negroes. It must be carefully noted that 
the Negro’s function in the cotton industry is 
limited to the production of raw material which 
can be carried on only by process of hand. But 
at the point where machinery entered, in separ- 
ating lint from seed, and in manufacturing fibre 
into fabric, and fabric into garments, the Negro’s 
function ends. 

A further production of machinery, even in 
the cotton industry, would spell the doom of the 
black workman in the South. Had inventive in- 
genuity contrived an effective cotton picker 
along with the cotton gin, the South along with 
the North, would have turned abolitionist and 
the Negro would have been eliminated for want 
of function, and the abolitionists would have 
sung paeans in the name of the Lord. 


There is another significant thought in this di- 
rection. The Negro is permitted to use simple 
machinery which does not require large aggrega- 
tions either of capital or labor. There is no re- 
striction to his opportunity so long as the tools 
and implements can be individually manipulat- 
ed, but where large aggregations of capital and 
organization of labor are required he is excluded 
by the inexorable demand of race prejudice. He 
may be a chauffeur and operate a single ma- 
chine with inimitable skill in a crowded street 
or on the open road where there are no fixed 
grooves to guide his path, but not allowed to 
manipulate a street car or a steam engine along 
fixed and immovable grooves. The millionaire 
who permits his Negro barber to play about his 
throat with a sharpened razor would not think 
of permitting him to handle delicate machinery 
in his factory. The Negro finds his chief oppor- 
tunity in the industrial world where the process 
is individual rather than collective. Wherever 
large aggregations are required, a collective race 
consciousness is developed which excludes the 
black participant or competitor. They will not 
permit him to combine or allow him to compete. 
Where machinery and organization are required, 
the Negro, like Othello, finds his occupation 
gone. Henry Ford is the Negro’s best friend in 
the industrial world because his superlative per- 
sonality dominates machinery and is not domin- 
ated by it. On the other hand, in the railroad 
industry based upon machinery and organiza- 
tion, the Negro has a more restricted function. 
The lordly white man will not work with the 
Negro in large numbers on equal terms of work, 
wages, and social privileges. The black man is 
therefore, excluded from large scale industry by 
intolerable race prejudice which operates, if 
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anything, more rigidly in the old free states of 
the North and West than in the former slave 
states of the South. Even where the Negro is 
employed in machine industry, he is usually con- 
fined to the lower levels of work and pay and 
practically reduced to a racial caste. 

Negro workmen get perhaps a better break 
in the mining industry than in any other pursuit 
calling for large aggregations of labor and capi- 
tal. This is obviously because the miner works 
as an individual with little social contact with 
his fellow workmen beneath the ground. 

The foregoing considerations make it appa- 
rent that the farm constitutes the Negro’s best 
chance. The farm is essentially an individual 
enterprise and such machinery as is required can 
be manipulated by the individual without the 
large aggregation of workers. The razor with 
which the Negro is an expert par excellence, is a 
hand tool and is manipulated by the individual 
alone, but in a factory he would not be allowed 
to handle instruments of like fineness and deli- 
cacy. 

The migration of the Negro to the North 
during the past two decades brings into evidence 
the most important and imminent phase of the 
race problem. The World War produced a 
vacuum in the labor inarket of the North. Ne- 
groes from the South, for a brief moment, 
rushed in to fill this vacancy hoping that they 
would find a permanent place in Northern 
industry ; but when the World War soldiers re- 
turned to take their former places in mill and 
factory the Negro began to be ousted from his 
brief ocupation. Had there been created a per- 
manent demand in the labor supply of the coun- 
try, the Negro might have hoped to find a per- 
manent place in the manufacturing industry. 
However, the depression has left the nation with 
ten or twelve million able bodied work folk out 
of a job. The duration of the effect of this de- 
pression cannot now be foreseen. It is estimated 
that one-sixth of the entire working population 
and one-third of the Negroes in this category are 
now out of employment. 

The New Deal is trying the best it knows how 
to grapple with these conditions and to treat 
the Negro as equitably as the state of public 
mind will permit. None can prophesy the out- 
come with any degree of assurance, but it is well 
understood that the Negro will be the left out 
and the left over man when there is not work 
for all. 

Even if or when the depression is lifted, inven- 
tive ingenuity will contrive labor saving devices 
faster than the consumptive capacity of the 
people can expand. This will tend to perpetuate 
a large class of the unemployed. The Negro as 
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usual, may expect to bear the heaviest brunt of 
it all. 

Race prejudice, in its industrial feature, is 
rather on the increase than decline. Where there 
is not regular work enough for all, the Negro 
will be made the marginal or left out man. In 
the cities he loiters around the outer edge of 
industry, picking up only such hand to mouth 
positions as may here and there arise which in 
the main the white man does not care for. The 
pressure of necessity is forcing the white man 
to all lines of available work however humble ; 
the Negro will be pressed down to the bottom 
or pressed out at the sides. 

But let us not be too pessimistic. The Negro’s 
marvelous adaptability and saving grace of hu- 
mor will serve him in great stead under any and 
all circumstances. In unaccountable ways large 
numbers will always find means of livelihood 
in ways not understandable to the ordinary for- 
mulas of logic. 

Two-fifths of the Negro population are now 
in the cities and subject to the necessitous con- 
ditions above described. I do not contend that 
these as a whole should return to the farm. The 
city contingent who have become accustomed 
to all lines of available work however humble ; 
to the country unless by the sternest compulsion. 
They are so effeminated in mind and body 
by urban influences that they do not possess 
the virility, the stubbornness of spirit, the hardi- 
hood of purpose to grapple with crude agricul- 
tural conditions. They would be of no service 
to the farm should they return. One half of 
the Negroes in the cities who are now on the 
relief rolls are being so weakened in initiative 
and enterprise that they are not calculated to be 
of any great service to city or country. The cities 
must grapple with this problem as best they can. 

I plead mainly for those Negroes who are 
now on the farm and by force of circumstances 
are compelled to remain there. The cities al- 
ready have as many Negroes as they can hold 
in solution without a dangerous precipitation. 

The lot of the farmer is a hard one; for this 
reason the farm has been deserted during the 
past four or five decades to build up our great 
cities. Nearly 6 per cent of the American people 
are found in urban centers and the tendency is 
still city-ward. Negroes have followed in this 
movement out of sheer imitation without under- 
standing the underlying reason. White men and 
women abandon the farm in quest of better 
urban occupational opportunity. The essential 
function of the country is to produce raw ma- 
terial—food, fuel and fibre. The chief function 
of the city is to manufacture and refine this raw 
material and make it available for ready use, and 
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to redistribute it. The white race has all but mo- 
nopolized the process of manufacture, trade and 
transportation. The ascendancy of manufacture 
over agriculture is shown by the fact that the 
urban population has far outstripped the rural 
during the past half century. There are many 
more workers in manufacture than in agriculture. 
The white worker leaves the farm for the city in 
quest of more remunerative and attractive em- 
ployment. On the other hand, when the Negro 
workman quits the farm he has no such assurance. 
The farm is still his best chance. On the farm 
the races are essentially on a parity, mother 
earth yields as readily and as abundantly to the 
persuasion of the black as of the white tiller. 
The markets are wholly without race prejudice, 
the black producer receives as much for his pro- 
duce as his white competitor. But when the two 
leave the farm and go to the city the white man 
gains a tremendous advantage by the change 
while the Negro is more likely to lose. For ex- 
ample, of two farm hands, one white and the 
other black, the former might receive a few 
dollars a month more than his black co-worker 
but when the two transfer to the city, the white 
worker can easily secure a position paying him 
two or three times as much as his former black 
fellow laborer. The Negro, therefore, need not 
be so much influenced by the example of the 
whites who are leaving the farm and going to 
the cities. The fact that the whites are abandon- 
ing the farms gives the Negro his chief oppor- 
tunity. Any underprivileged class, proscribed 
against like the Negro, must necessarily over- 
work and under-live the more arrogant majority. 
The Jew, through the ages, has found this to be 
the case during his long struggle against racial 
prejudice. What others resign, he should value. 
He should take up the farm where the white 
man leaves it off. His lot will be a relatively hard 
one, but the Negro might expect to do hard 
things. 


Segregation, which is repugnant in many ol 
its features, yields the Negro certain compensa- 
tory advantages. There is a certain limited sphere 
of racial business within segregated areas which 
operate in his behalf. In such purely racial un- 
dertakings as the barber shop, beauty parlors, 
mortuary establishments, where the whites do 
not care to undertake the immediate handling 
of colored customers, the Negro proprietor finds 
his chief opportunity. But the pressure of neces- 
sity is driving the white man into these exclusive 
Negro fields. Thus the best eating houses, restau- 
rants, pool rooms and theatres for Negroes are 
often operated by Jews, Greeks, and Italians 
who often employ Negro help for the more 
intimate and personal handling of the custom- 
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ers. These restrictions place a very narrow limit 
upon Negro business enterprise even within re- 
stricted Negro areas. 


It is very difficult to do a segregated business 
in a general community. A Catholic business 
man would hardly succeed in confining his 
business to his own church, the Jew never does 
business for Jews but mainly for Gentiles. The 
Negro, therefore, is greatly handicapped in his 
business outlook if he must confine his efforts 
to his own race which constitutes the poorest 
and least capable group in the community. The 
Jewish clothier opens up his store for all, Jew 
and Gentile, white and black, rich and poor. 
The Negro merchant on the other corner, who 
must need confine his customers to his own 
race, has a very slender chance against his com- 
petitor who caters to all. 

However, as slender as his opportunities are, 
the Negro must make the most of them. As 
Booker T. Washington used to say, “he must 
take advantage of his disadvantages.” 

The Negro will best learn to conduct city 
business by successfully managing his farm ac- 
tivities. The race as such, has never had experi- 
ence or acquired efficiency in conducting busi- 
ness according to modern requirements. This can 
hardly be learned through books as our com- 
mercial schools are sadly finding out. It must 
be learned through the school of experience from 
whose classes Henry Ford and other captains 
of industry have graduated. The Negro city 
workman is limited to manual and menial tasks 
and is not allowed to acquire initiative and en- 
terprise on his own account. The Negro farmer, 
on the other hand, has complete control and 
management of his own activities which in this 
day and time are becoming as intricate and 
complex as city business procedure. He must 
not only know how to purchase land, stock and 
implements, select the best seed, know the best 
method of tillage, he must also know how to 
buy and sell to the best advantage in his own 
community and in the larger markets as well. 
Thus he will learn to acquire the necessary ex- 
perience to conduct business whether it be in 
city or country. 
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The New Deal is now wrestling with the prob- 
lem of agriculture, which it finds to be its most 
serious and complicated task. It has not as yet 
directed attention to the special condition of 
the Negro race. The general regulations so far 
set up, are calculated to affect all farm folk 
alike without regard to race or color. The cotton 
regulations seem to react detrimentally to the 
tenant farmer in which category a great number 
of Negroes fall. This incidental hardship will 
be corrected and overcome when it is clearly 
exposed. But in a more comprehensive sense the 
Government will be compelled to animadvert 
to the Negro’s pitiful plight and to find for him 
some way out. The farm is the only available out- 
let. Farm regions, now inhabited mainly by Ne- 
groes, might well be taken over by the Govern- 
ment and, by special dispensation, the black 
farmer might be enabled to buy and cultivate 
land and be guided in the best method of til- 
lage and marketing. Such experiments as are 
now carried on by Prof. Benjamin F. Hubert 
at Log Cabin in Hancock County, Georgia, the 
Mound Bayou, Mississippi, enterprise, and the 
Boley, Oklahoma, project might be encouraged 
and extended by the Federal Government which 
could well assume the responsibility of giving 
these people substantial encouragement. Some 
might call this paternalism, but it is precisely 
that type of paternalism which is the order of 
the day. 


These communities would not only be models 
for the race in economic and industrial self- 
sufficiency, but would furnish models which 
might well be extended throughout the black 
belts of the South as self-satisfied social centers. 


I anticipate that this suggestion will raise the 
cry of segregation. But I do not allow myself 
to be frightened by a phrase or an epithet. I am 
reminded of the retort of Admiral Farragut 
when he sought to cut the Confederacy in twain 
by opening the Mississippi River, which as 
Abraham Lincoln said, might run unhindered 
from its source to the sea. When admonished 
that there were torpedos in the way, the doughty 
Admiral retorted: “Damn the torpedos; go 
ahead.” 
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... And So—On To 1935 


By T. Arnotp 


AN immense amount of constructive thought 

has gone into the industrial problems of 
Negroes during 1934. As a result, we enter 1935 
with issues clearly defined and objectives well 
understood. The past twelve months witnessed 
activity on the part of civic and social agencies ; 
the next twelve must see the workers aroused 
and active on their own behalf. The records 
of the old year will show agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government and the Courts passing upon 
the rights of Negro workers; the efforts for the 
new year must consolidate forces for a direct 
and vigorous campaign embracing labor unions, 
Governmnet, employers, and Negro workers 
themselves. In short, the year 1935 should be 
a year of action. 


Some Achievements 


I list the following as the outstanding events 

in labor affecting Negroes in 1934: 

1. The American Federation of Labor resolu- 
tion at the San Francisco Convention au- 
thorizing the appointment of a committee 
to consult with its constituent national organ- 
izations with the view to eliminating racial 
discrimination. 

2. The launching of the National Urban 
League’s plan to form Workers’ Councils, 
to organize, educate, direct, and integrate 
the 5,000,000 Negro Workers of America. 

3. The aggressive championing by the Joint 
Committee on National Recovery of work- 
ers’ rights before Code Authorities and Code 
Hearings. 

4. The removal of racial restrictions by several 
units of the American Federation of Labor. 

5. The realization by Negro and white work- 
ers in Birmingham that they were being 
oppressed alike by the same forces; and that 
a solution of their common problem should 
be worked out jointly by all concerned, re- 
gardless of hitherto accepted practices of 
segregation in the South. 

6. The advance made by Negro social work- 
ers throughout the country as a result of 
the use of public funds for relief. 


Other Developments 

The list of accomplishments, to be complete, 
would include appointments of Negroes to local 
Labor Relations Boards, State and City 
Employment Service committees, and to im- 
portant Federal posts. In addition, there are 
individuals whose achievements in art, in athlet- 
ics, and in the factory, have pushed upward the 
possibility of employment of Negroes in places 
they might not otherwise have worked. I am 
certain that as a result of all these efforts,— 
initiated by organizations or individuals, whe- 
ther attaining the ends their advocates sought, 
or falling far short of the goals—there is more 
intelligent interest in this subject than at any 
time in the present century. 

And along with it, Negroes of all classes have 
come to understand the issues involved, and are 
more receptive to programs to which they can 
lend their thoughts and energies. 

The New Year 

Big questions will become issues with the 
opening of the next Congress. At least three of 
these will be of especial and immediate interest 
to colored workers: unemployment insurance ; 
public works as a substitute for direct relief: 
and a permanent plan for workers and employ- 
ers to take the place of the present NRA, which 
is due to be replaced on July ist. The Negro 
must be alert to probable harm to his cause by 
virtue either of the laws creating these measures, 
or the regulations by which they will be ad- 
ministered. An intelligent, alert, well-directed 
opposition, emanating from all quarters of the 
country, will be the most satisfactory way to get 
respect in Washington. There is enough interest, 
enough organization, and enough leadership to 
make an effective appeal. Success in such an 
undertaking is not assured without unity and 
coordination agreed to and practiced by all who 
participate. The promotion of plans under such 
auspices should be a principal objective of the 
New Year. 
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CannrpaL Cousins. By John H. Craige. Minton, Balch 


and Company. New York. 1934. $2.75. 


HE very title of this book invalidates the author’s 
assurance that he has no race prejudice. Cannibal 
Cousins, as a title is, in fact, an even less accurate de- 
scription of Haiti than Lynch Lynxes would be of the 
United States or Hitler and His Homosexuals would be 
of Germany. But, as we ail know, a title that is strik- 
ingly alliterative advertises a book better than does 
one that is true to history. 


Formal history, however, in the opinion of Captain 
Craige, a former officer in the United States Marine 
Corps and the author of Black Bagdad, another book 
on Haiti, is “written in the main by propagandists with 
axes to grind or cloistered jackasses.” Consequently, Sec- 
retary of State Lansing, whose official statement of the 
reasons for the American intervention is not accepted 
by the author, must have deserved one of these uncom- 
plimentary epithets. It is, indeed, a pity that Captain 
Craige does not, by his own admission, fall into one 
of these categories. For if he did, his own formal history 
might be more accurate. Only a few of his mistakes are 
noted here. The date for the French acquisition of the 
western part of the island is 1697, not 1607. The asser- 
tion that prior to 1915 “Payments on Haitian debts had 
been defaulted over a period of years’ is misleading, 
to say the least. The statement that the “proclivities of 
the Nation and its reputation for veracity were well- 
understood in the United States” is astonishing in view 
of the fact that the Nation printed in the 1920's most 
of the findings gathered by the Forbes Commission in 
1930. 


Most extraordinary, however, is the statement that 
“Several hundred thousands of her citizens lost their 
lives’ from revolutions and banditry. The truth is that 
probably no more Haitians lost their lives from these 
causes in the last fifty years, let us say, than Americans 
from lynchings during the same period. 


Presumably, then, Captain Craige has written about 
cannibal cousins. But only three of the twenty-three 
chapters are tales of alleged cannibalism. Much of the 
rest of the book is good yarns. Even if the tale that 
Smedley Butler broke into the toilet of President Dar- 
tiguenave in order to make him sign a treaty is no more 
true than Butler’s own story that Wall Street was plot- 
ting to overthrow the Roosevelt administration, the 
story is funny. It is just as funny as the story that 
Napoleon’s brothers protested so vehemently against 
the pending sale of Louisiana to the United States that 
the First Consul splashed water over them from his 
perfumed bath. And the story about the Haitian customs 
official who was considered a model of honesty because 
he scrupulously sent one-third of all customs receipts 
to the national treasury is, to me, funnier than the fact 
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that J. Pierpont Morgan was too poor to pay any 
income tax. 


In other words, if these stories are told because they 
are funny, then they are funny. If however, Haitians 
are correct in their belief, that they are told with the 
purpose of conveying the idea that only Haitians are 
funny like that, then they are propaganda whether 
they are written by an “unprejudiced” officer of the 
United States Marine Corps or by a “cloistered jack- 
ass.” 


Some of these twenty chapters are not only diverting 
but valuable. The best, undoubtedly, are those on the 
Boyer Bazelais revolt, the Haitian press, and the color 
question. The analysis of this last delicate problem 
should be read attentively by Haitians—and by colored 
Americans. 


Little need be said of the three chapters on cannibal- 
ism since they constitute a very unimportant part of the 
book. The attempt to make a former Haitian minister 
to the United States a cousin of a man who was con- 
victed of cannibalism is pure sensationalism. Moreover, 
three alleged instances of cannibalism are hardly enough 
to justify this unfortunate indictment of a whole nation. 


Tf the author set out to write a typically funny book 
about the Negro, I should like to suggest two stories 
for a later edition. One is this. Practically every “civil- 
ized” country has defaulted on its debts. This little 
country of “cannibals” is paying its debts regularly. 
The second is this: In Captain Craige’s own country, 
“Nordics” make a Negro at Marianna, Florida, commit 
cannibalism on himself and not even the whole Marine 
Corps would have found a single culprit. 


RAYFORD W. LOGAN 


THE EMERGENCY EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


(Continued from Page 18) 


limited to fundamentals, and the real develop- 
ment of the individual lies in the independent 
effort of later years. Essentially adult education 
is a spiritual ideal taking form in a practical 
purpose. It is based on the inherent urge forward 
which distinguishes the human spirit. It must be 
voluntary. The greatest teacher may not enter 
uninvited nor may he come as a taskmaster. It 
finds its truest and highest level when the hunger 
for knowledge and expansion wakens in the 
hearts of men and women.” 
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Milburn, the manager of the Re-employment Office at 
Baltimore, has only words of praise for the manner in J 


Edward S. Lewis, secretary of the Baltimore Urban which Mr. Templeton has carried out his various dutie: ing 
League, and Carl J. Murphy, editor of the _Afro- In addition to other duties he has acted as secretary | par 
American, have been appointed by Governor Nice of to the office manager, who says: “Mr. Templeton’s rec- 7 per 
Maryland ~ ae — committee to draft unemploy- ord stands as a fine example of the opportunities open #fan 
ment insurance legislation for the State of Maryland. to trained and capable people in the public employment cur 

field. of 

Herman E. Moore, Chicago lawyer, has been ap- sen 
pointed Assistant Commissioner of the Illinois Com- Dr. Claudius L. Forney has been appointed to the @™* 

var 


merce Commission by Governor Homer. Attorney Moore 
is a graduate of Howard University and received his 
Master’s Degree in law at Boston University. 

* * 


Dr. Scipio G. Murphy has been appointed to the staff 


staff of the Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary by Dr. Harry 
S. Gradle, chief of staff. Dr. Forney is the first Negro 
ever appointed to the staff of this institution. The Illin- 
ois Eye and Ear Infirmary is a state institution situated 
in the city of Chicago. 


of the Michigan Children’s Hospital, Detroit, Michigan. Dr. Forney is a graduate of Ohio State University an 
Dr. Murphy is a graduate of Detroit City Col!ege, and received his M.D. in 1925 from the College of ing 
1928, and the Detroit College of Medicine, 1932. He Medicine, Ohio State University. He 1s Associate Attend- the 
is the Medical Advisor to the Detroit Boy Scouts of ing Surgeon, New Provident Hospita!, affiliated with ; Lat 
America in charge of the swimming program and di- the University of Chicago; Attending Physician, Illinois of 


rects the swimming activities of the 10,000 Boy Scouts 
of Detroit. For six years he was a chemist in the labora- 
tory of the Ford Motor Car Company, and left this 
post to study medicine. 
* * * 

Furman L. Templeton for several months now has 
been a member of the staff of the United States Re- 
employment Service, Baltimore, Maryland. A. Norman 


Eye and Ear Infirmary; chief of the department of 
Eye Ear, Nose and Throat of the John A. Andrews 
Memorial Clinic, Tuskegee, Ala., physician for the Cook 
County Bureau of Public Welfare, Chicago. 

* * * 


Colleges and Universities 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
effort to raise $400,000 as 


Lincoln University, 


has laurched a nation-wide 


THE SPEAKERS’ TABLE AT THE DINNER IN HONOR OF DR. LOUIS T. WRIGHT, PYTHIAN TEMP a 

aica 
Reading from left to right: Walter White, Sec’y. N.A.A.C.P., Dr. Walter Crump, Surgeon Consultant, Flower is Ho 
Joel E. Spingarn, donor of the Spingarn Medal and former chairman of the Board, N.A.A.C.P., Charles Housqgmames 
of the Law School, Howard University, Dr. John Connors, Chief Surgeon, Harlem Hospital, Dr. Ernest R. y of 


visiting dermatologist, Harlem Hospital, Elmer A. Carter, Editor of Opportunity. 


pa yf D ¢ fun 
its 
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a nucleus for a permanent expansion and improvement 
fund. The first gift of $1,000 was presented by Reverend 
Walter H. Brooks of the class of 1872. Dr. Brooks is 83 
years old and an ex-slave. For over a half century he was 
pastor of the 19th Street Baptist Church, Washington, 
D. C. 
CCC 

Sixty-five thousand colored youth have joined the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and are engaged in clear- 


ner in 
Juties. ing swamps, planting trees and beautifying the nation’s 


retary parks, rivers, lakes and forests. “An average of $25.00 
's rec- per month goes to their parents for maintenance of the 
open |family back home and the nation gains a sense of se- 
yment curity in its future citizens,” says Administrator Hopkins 


Sof the FERA. It is estimated that $7,000,000 has been 
sent home during the last 18 months by these young 
o the men. There are 29 colored camp advisors assigned to the 


erry various Camps. 

* * 

Illin- Labor 

uated § The United States Department of Labor, through 
its Division of Negro Labor, is developing and pushing 

ersity 7a nation-wide program to aid Negro workers by stimulat- 

ze of ing increased occupational opportunities. The plight of 

tend- the Negro worker is recognized by the Department of 

with Labor as a primary problem in promoting the good 


linois Jof all labor. However, it is admitted that the condi- 
it of tion of Negro labor can best be remedied by local ac- 
lrews } tion. Therefore, every effort is being made to stimulate 
Cook @ local interest and action which will insure te Negro 
workers a fair and equitable share of employment op- 
portunities in Federal and state projects, and in private 
industry. 

The first steps in accomplishing the objectives have 
been taken by Lawrence <A. Oxley, chief of 


y of New York. 
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the Division of Negro Labor. Mr. Oxiley has 
spent the last three weeks in the states of Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and West Virginia, where conferences were 
held with interested and outstanding people. In 
those states visited the Chief of the Division of Negro 
Labor was successful in stimulating the formation of 
local state policy and planning committees to develop 
and supervise the local program, These committees are 
composed of representative citizens, scholars, experts in 
the field of labor and in race relations, and 
Negro leaders. The following is the committee personnel 
for the state of Illinois: Dr. Paul Douglas, University 
of Chicago; Mr. George Arthur, Rosenwald Fund; 
Mr. A. L. Foster, Chicago Urban League ; Mr. Wilfred 
Reynolds, Illinois Emergency Relief Administration ; Dr. 
Frederick Shipp Deibler, Northwestern University ; Miss 
Edith Abbott, University of Chicago; Miss Thyra Ed- 
wards, Lincoln Settlement; Dr. Albert Theodore Hel- 
bing, University of Illinois; and Mr. Howard D. Gould, 
Chicago Urban League. 

For the state of Missouri: Dr. Harry J. O'Neil, St. 
Louis University; Dr. Charles W. Florence, Lincoln 
University ; Mr. Peter Kasius, St. Louis Emergency Re- 
lief Commission ; Dean Sidney E. Sweet, Christ Church 
Cathedral, St. Louis; Mr. John T. Clark, St. Louis 
Urban League; Mr. Ottoway O. Morris, St. Louis 
Y. M. C. A.; Mr. B. T. McGraw, Lincoln University ; 


and Mr. Edwin Meissena, President, St. Louis Car Co. 
* * 


Honors 


Four hundred citizens of both races attended a din- 
ner given under the auspices of the Manhattan Medical 
Society, New York City, in honor of the recent election 
of Dr. Louis T. Wright as a Fellow of the American 
College of Surgeons. 


rom left to right: Dr. Louis T. Wright, F.A.C.S., Mrs. Louis T. Wri i 

‘ » FACS, ght, Dr. Aaron McGhee, President, Man- 
Po Society, Thomas A. McGoldrick, Chief Police Surgeon, City of New York, Dr. B. Price Hurst, maiidienio, 
s — Washington, D. C., Trevor Bowen, author of “Divine White Rights,’ Mrs. Lula Penn, mother of Dr. 
ames Weldon Johnson, professor of Creative Literature, Fisk University, Charles E. Toney, Judge, Municipal 
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Awards 

Floyd C. Covington, executive secretary of the Los 
Angeles Urban League, was given the Los Angeles 
Fellowship League’s award for civic achievement for the 
year 1934. 


Certificates of merit were given to the Alpha Gamma 
Chapter of Alpha Kappa Alpha sorority for scholar- 
ship, Dr. Leonard Stovall, the Angelus Funeral Home, 
for business activity, Jess Humber and Clarence Mackey 
for athletic excellence and Louise Beavers for her work 
in the motion picture, “Imitation of Life.” 


* 


* 


Urban League 


A State-wide survey of Negro industrial and profes- 
sional workers in Nebraska, presented and outlined by 
the Omaha Urban League, has just received approval 
of Washington authorities and the State Emergency 
Relief Administration. The project cal's for an appro- ; Dr. Scipio G. Murphy 
priation of $5,825.00 to be spent for salaries and ma- 
terial. Fifty-four Negro white collar workers will be 
employed for a period of two to four months. Correspondence 


Weatherford, Texas. 


J. Harvey Kerns, executive secretary of the Omaha 


Urban League-Mid City Community Center will direct Opportunity, 
the survey and Mrs. Robbie Turner Davis will be the New York: City. 
supervisor in charge. Dear Sir: : ak 
. Thank you sincerely for your letter reminding me of 
Nebraska cities to be included in the survey are my subscription to Opportunity. I had not forgotten, 
Lincoln, North Platte, Grand Island, Norfolk, Fremont but I was just not in a position to do anything about 
and Beatrice. “The project,’ said Mr. Kerns, “will aid ee 
materially the unemployment situation of Negro white ithe read Ovroaruntry fer seversl 
collar workers in the State who have suffered severely It is authoritative yet restrained; it is attractive yet 
during the depression. In addition to furnishing employ- dignified. It is true I am no judge of its true 
2 ment to this class of workers, the study will also furnish worth, and my opinion may sound impertinent, but I 
s definite information about the educational and vocational hope it does not. I know I like your magazine. I like 
Zi background of Negro workers.” its artistic air and atmosphere. 


Besides having a charm for me, OpporTUNITY is my 
most reliable aid in my personal attempt to keep in- 
formed of the accomplishments of your race. Your 
problems and reactions to political situations, and so on. 
Nearly every issue furnishes me another example of the 
injustices which my race blandly practices on yours. I 
use them in teaching modern history, economics and 
sociology in this country town high school, whenever 
the incidents can be correlated with the material to be 
studied... . 


GEORGIA CROSTHWAITE. 


* * * 


Richmond, Va. 


Opportunity, 
Journal of Negro Life. 


Dear Sirs: 

Will you please send me two copies of OpportuNITY 
for December, 1934. I have read the article “Mississip- 
pi—Old Style,” by Sterling A. Brown and think it quite 
the best review I have read of the much read and much 
discussed book So Red the Rose. I agree heartily with 
Sterling Brown though I am a Southerner, a descendant 
of planters and owners of s'‘aves. 

Stark Young’s picture is romantic—very. 
Furman I. Templeton MRS. C. J. HEATHWOLE. 
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